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Voiume II. 


-= “™ THE BEAUMARCHAIS CLAIM, 
: Prepared for the Magazine. 

Owe of the most singular trains of events connected with 
American history, is that by which the Congress were com- 
pelled to pay to an unprincipled individual and to his heirs, 
an amount of three or four millions of livres, for arms and 
military stores, which were a free gift from the French crown, 
and a part of which were taken directly from the royal ar- 
senals. The history of this remarkable transaction is proba- 
bly not familiar to the younger portion of our countrymen, 
though to many of middle age and advanced life, the “ Beau- 
marchais claim ” will be an old and familiar sound. Indeed 
the claim was persevered in for years, even after the fall 


amount had been paid, and bid fair to run a race for immor-} 
The} 
‘jijoint letter of the 7th of October, 1777, to the secret commit- 


tality by the side of “Amy Darden and her horse.” 
history of this claim is as follows : od 


The French court having determined to assist the Amerié}jtee. 


cans, and desirous at the same time to keep terms with the 
English government, with whom they were not prepared to 
break, privately sent an agent to London, in the spring o 
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de Vergennes, the minister, and his secretary, have repeat- 
adly assured us that no return was to be expected for.these 
cargoes, or for what M. de Beaumarchais furnished us. This 
gentleman is not a merchant, but is known as a political 
agent, employed by the French court. Remittances, there- 
fore, to him, so far from covering the business, would create 
suspicions, or rather satisfy the British court, these suspi- 
cions were just. At the same time his circumstances and 
situation forbid one to hope, that your property, being once 
in his hands, could be recovered ; and as an attempt to force 
him to account, would hazard a discovery of the whole trans- 
action, this government would, of course, discountenance or 
forbid it. These are facts, which I thought it my duty to 
state to you.” 

This letter, unfortunately, never reached the committee. 
The subject was mentioned by the commissioners, in their 


After speaking of a memorial they had just presented 
to the courts both of France and Spain, and of the receipt of 
five hundred thousand livres, part of the two millions given, 
as before noticed, the commissioners say, —‘‘ But we are 
continually charged to. keep the aids that are or may be 








1776, who was there introduced to Mr. Lee, the agent of the 
secret committee of correspondence of the Americani Con-jjafforded us, a dead secret, even from Congress, whence they 
gress. He informed Mr. Lee that the king desired to assist}jsuppose England has some grees and they wish she 
the Americans with the amount of 200,000 louisdors, or fourjjmay have no certain proofs to produce against them, with the 
and a half millions of livres, in arms, ammunition and spe-gother powers of Europe. The apparent necessity of your being 
cie, and it was agreed that the remittances should be made}jinformed of the true state of your affairs, obliges us to dis- 
by Beaumarchais, the French agent, under the fictitious pense with this injunction. But we entreat, that the great- 


name of Roderique Hortales & Co. 


Beaumarchais returned to Paris and received from the 


treasury a million of livres fer this purpose, for which ‘we 


gave his receipt to the minister; but Mr. Deane having ip 


the meantime arrived at Paris, and the correspondence with 
Mr. Lee, in London, being difficult, the business was trams- 
ferred to the French capital. 

Although Beaumarchais had from the first declared the 
assistance to be gratuitous, and the minister, Vergennes, 
repeatedly intimated that no return was expected, yet as the 
transaction was to be kept secret, and veiled under the guise 
of mercantile business, it afforded thé wily agent an oppor- 
tunity to secure an advantage, which, even at this early 
juncture, he seems to have contemplated. He requested that, 
more completely to veil the character of the affair from the 
prying watchfulness of the British government, Congress 
should make a trifling return of tobacco or some other pro- 
duct, declaring it to be a cover only, as the sapplies were a 
free gift from the king. 

Supplies continued to be furnished through the same chan- 
mel, and the secret committee of Congress were verbally in- 
férmed- of the source from which they came, the agent not 
daring to trust to writing a matter so deeply implicating the 
French Court. 

The Count de Vergennes not only used his influence in 
the court of France in favor of the American colonies, but 
wrote to the Marquis Grimaldi, the Spanish secretary for 
foreign affairs, and procured a gift of a million of livres for 
the same purpose. The whole amount furnished by the two 
nations was not precisely known ; but two millions of livres 
were paid directly into the hands of the American commis- 
sioners in Paris, and at least one million into the hands of 
Beaumarchais. 

Although he had feceived this million of livres, and was 
well known to have no property of his own and although a 
large part of the cannon and military stores furnished by 
him were taken directly from the government depots, yet in 
June, 1779, he presented a claim against Congress for four 
millions and a half of livres. 

The commissioners in France had found themselves com- 
pelled to disregard the injunction of secresy imposed on them 
by the French court, so far as to put the secret committee in 
possession of the facts of the case. Mr. Lee wrote as fol- 
lows to the committee, on the 16th of August, 1777: “M. 























ést care may be taken, that no part of it shall transpire ; nor 
of the assurances we have received, that no re-payment will 
ever be required from us, of what has already been given, 
either in money, or military stores. The great desire here 
seems to be, that England should strike first, and not be able 
to give her allies a good reason.” 

It may be observed, that the military stores here spoken 
of, could be only those sent through Beaumarchais, as no 
articles of that kind were given to the commissioners, or 
sent to America, through any other channel. 

On the day preceding the date of this joint letter, Mr. Lee 
also addressed a note to the committee, in which he says: 
“The minister has repeatedly assured “us, and that in the 
most explicit terms, that no return is expected for these sub- 
sidies.”’ 

A packet, containing these important letters, was entrusted 
to an American captain, by the name of Folger, with orders 
to deliver it, with his own hand, to the President of Congress. 

Captain Folger arrived at a port in North Carolina, about 
the first of January, 1778, and on the 11th of that month, 
delivered the packet to Mr. Hancock, the Pre#Ment. The 
packet, on opening it, was found to contain nothing but 
blank papers. 

Congress had, for a long time, remained without any infor- 
mation from their commissioners in France, and were not a 
little disappointed at the blank contents of the packet; nor 
were they able in any manner to explain this extraordinary 
circumstance. 

In the mean time, Beaumarchais sent an agent to Ameri- 
ca, by the name of De Francey, to demand of Congress, pay- 
ment for all the military stores and other articles transmitted 
through the house of Hortales & Co. This agent arrived in 
America about the first of December, 1777, and in the win- 
ter following repaired to the seat of the general government, 
on the business of his mission. He was introduced to the 
secret committee, by a letter from Mr. Deane, very briefly 
explaining his object. The committee were not a little sur- 
prised at this unexpected demand ; and this surprise was 
increased, from the circumstance, that the other commission- 
ers had not joined with Mr. Deane, in a letter to them on so 
important a subject. 

In this state of extreme perplexity and doubt, and pressed 
for payment by De Francey, Congress, on the 23d of March, 
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after to enter into a contract to pay for all the articles already 
sent through this mysterious house. Soon after this contract 
was completed, the treaties made with France arrived, and 
with them came duplicates of the despatches sent by Capt. 
Folger, and the mystery relative to the blank paper was 
explained. 

De Francey and Folger sailed from France about the same 
time, and sotne person acquainted with the contents of the 
despatches entrusted to the latter, contrived, by some means, 
to withdraw the original letters, and to substitute blank 
papers. In whit manner, and by whom this was done, has 
never yet been ascertained. The mission of De Francey was 
concealed from Dr. Franklin and Mr. Lee ; although it was 
known to Mr. Deane, néarly a month before the date of the 
despatches sent by the hands of Folger. 

In consequence of this claim of Beaumarchais, the Ameri- 
can commissioners applied to the French minister to know 
for what portion of the supplies furnished by him under the 
assumed name of Hortales & Co., tliey were indebted to the 
government. Reasons of state had hitherto induced the 
French court, when pressed on the subject by the British 
minister at Paris, to deny all knowledge of the transactions 
of Beaumarchaisyin supplying the Americans with arms and 
ammunition, and even to issue orders, prohibiting all such 
supplies by him or any other person. Under these circum- 
stances, the Frenth ministet, in answer to this note, declared 
that the king had furnished nothing, that he had simply per- 
mitted Beaumarehais to provide himself from his majesty’s 
arsenals, on condition of replacing the articles, and that he 
would, with plessare, interfere, to prevent Congress from 
being pressed fosibe veim vu) -oment Of the articlos-efe mili- 
tary nature. , 

Congress were dissatisfied with the conduct of Mr. Deane, 
in France, and in November, 1677, he was recalled, and John 
Adams appointed in his roum. Mr. Deane arrived in the 
United States.in July, 1778, and was soon after requested 
by Congress to give a statement of his transactions in France. 
His statements were far from being satisfactory, and he him- 


self was highly displeased with the proceedings of Congress 


towards him. 
He therefore published an address to the public in defence 


of his conduct, in which he claimed the merit of having per- 


formed great services in France, by procuring large supplies 
of military stores, &c., even without being furnished with 
funds. A very indiscreet answer was immediately published 
by Thomas Paine, then Secretary of the Committee of For- 


eign Affairs, in which he even gave extracts from the secret 
documents in possession of his department, and declared 


“that the supplies, he (Deane) so pompously plumed him- 


self upon, were promised and engaged, and that as a present, ° 
before he ever arrived in France; 
sent in the Amphritrite, Mercury, and Seine; and that 
France thus prefaced her alliance with an early and general 
friendship.” 
ter Gerard, considering the honor of the king to be implicated, 
presented two 
and contradicti 
minister, at that time, was impossible. 


and that these aids were 


On seeing these statements, the French minis- 


emorials to Congress, requiring a disavowai 
m of them. To quarrel with France, or her 


Paine being called before Congress, declared himself the 


author of the publications complained of, and the next day 
resigned his office. After various propositions on this deli- 
cate subject, the members of the national council, in January, 
1779, deemed it necessary to direct their President, to assure 
the French minister, “that Congress do fully, and in the 
clearest and most explicit manner, disavow the publications 
referred to in his memorials ; and as they are convinced, by 
indisputable-evidence, that the supplies shipped in the Am- 
phritrite, Mereury and Seine, were not a present, and that 
his most Christian majesty, the great and generous ally of 
these United States, did not preface his alliance with any. 
supplies whatever sent to America, so they have not author- 


1778, thought proper to pay him 20,000 dollars, and sooniliged the writer of the said publications, to make any such 
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asserlions as are contained therein, but on the contrary, do 


highly disapprove of the same.” 


Thus, by the imprudence of Paine, Congress were com- 
pelled, to save the honor of the French court, to make a 
declaration, which, to say the least, they had strong reasons 


for believing was not true. 


Having thus been drawn in by the most unwarrantable 
suppression of important despatches, to sanction the claim 
of Beaumarchais in full, and by the indiscretion of Paine, to 
confirm it, Congress were again pressed, by his agent, for 
payment ; and on the 18th of the same month, in part pay- 
ment, Congress directed bills to be drawn, on their minister 
in France, in favor of Beaumarchais, for two million four 
hundred thousand livres, payable in three years, and also. 
for the interest on this sum to the time of payment. Con- 
gress were not without expectation, that, before the bills 
fell due, some measure would be taken by the French court, 
to prevent their payment. - The bills, however, were imme- 
diately sold by Beaumarchais, were accepted by Dr. Frank- 
lin, in favor of the assignees, and, as they became due, were 


of course, paid by him. 
The million of livres paid to Beaumarchgis had never been 


accounted for, and the French court, having’ strenuously de- 
nied the charges which the British brought against them of 


having provoked the war by furnishing aid to their revolted 
colonies, were unwilling to furnish what would have been 
proof of the fact, and refused to give the name of the person 


to whom it had been paid. Dr. Franklin, however, became 


satisfied that it was paid to Beaumarchais, and ought to be 
charged against his claim. 
That this million was received by him, rested in conjec- 


ture, until 1794, when Governeur Morris, the American min- 


ister, at Paris, was directed to apply to the then government 
of France, for the name of the person to whom this million 
had been paid. The officers of the government readily com- 


plied with his request, and furnished him with a copy of 


Beaumarchais’ receipt before mentioned, for the million in 
question, dated the 10th of June, 1776; the original being 
found among a set of papers, filed, “ United States.” 

The accounting officers of the treasury of the United States, 
after receiving this information, charged this million, with 
interest, against the claim of Beaumarchais, and paid him 
the balance. Against this charge, he and his heirs com- 
plained, and for a long time continued their applications to 
Congress for relief. 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
CLOSE OF THE CAREER OF A CULPRIT, 


I nap pledged myself for a wild and splendid fete, which 
had been proposed in the hilarity of youthful spirits and the 
excitement of wine. It was a visiovary scheme for such en- 
joyment as is known only in the most glowing fancy. My 
companions could command unlimited leisure, and possessed 
fortunes commensurate to the greatest excess, vanity, and 
costly continuance in dissipation. To grace our career of 
vice, we enlisted all the charms of wit, poetry, music and 
taste ;—in fine, we were gentlemen-profligates, hiding the 
odiousness of our course under a profusion of dainty tlow- 
ers; but there was a death’s head at every feast, though we 
did not spy it hid among the motley array of ornaments 
which decked our pleasures. Pleasures! 

We had often anticipated and glowingly described the de- 
lirious joy of our mad frolic. The copper skies of leafy June 
were not to burn us, and all the charms of nature and art were 
to be united in delightful combination. Tu the heart of the 
breezy and fertile mountains of another state, a shady nook 
by some romantic cascade, affording dilutants for our wines. 
was to be our Eden. Nothing to refine Juxury, to heighten 
pleasure, and to ward off satiety, was to be omitted. Beau- 
tiful maidens, fascinated with wild visions of poetry and ro- 
mance, and seduced from home, were to invest each feathered 
moment with a joy, and to lull each bosom into the sofi 
pleasures of love. The voice of glee, retort and laughing wit, 
was to revolve in our social circle. Wine was to quicken 
the blood, brighten the eye, renew the bloom of the cheek. 
pleasure-palled, and with love to cast a spell of enchantment 
over ourselves and all the beaatifal nature, around, below 
and above. The voluptuous swell of music was to blend 
with the tinkle of the waterfall, and the graceful dance was 
to chase away the lingering hours with flying feet. All 
















But deception and crime are the lot of him, who thinks 
no object but pleasure worthy of pursuit, and who crushes 
vitgue, innocence, the treasures of time and all that is holy, 
junder his car, as he rolls on in worship of his painted deity. 
‘He cheats himself with his own hopes; his ardent feelings 
idrive him on, like furies, scorpion-armed, to burst through 
levery bound placed by nature or religion. Here, from this 
damp and misty dungeon, from which I am to go but to be 
|made. the stock for a public feast of horror, I send the voice 
of warning, to beware the infatuations of the syren pleasure, 
who entices to indulgence — provokes to excess —spurs to 


crime, and rewards with the form and nature of the brute. 


Well; the time approached for our jubilee; although an- 
ticipating which, we had not relaxed an iota in our swift ca- 
reer of dissipation. My father, at this time, had closed his 
coffers to my reckless and sinful extravagance, and, conse- 
quently, I was drained of funds. Too proud to inform my 


gay mates of my poverty, emulous to be abreast with them 


in every thing displaying the fiery spirit, pledged to be one 


of the mad few to decoy away beauty to a rocky retreat, 
and fearing the shame of withdrawing from the wild and 
romantic enterprize, I resolved to go at every sacrifice, at 


every hazard. The bustle and romance of the thing de- 


lighted me; I burned with a desire of the adventure; 


my nervous excitément banished sleep, and that feast of 
pleasures was the nucleus around which every thing gath- 


ered, and in reference to which every thing was considered. 


Could I give it up then—then, when it was just to be en- 


tered upon—when my hopes were to be realities? Could I 
give up the fiery joy of adventure and romance, even though 
my parent had denied further supply —had abandoned me 
to my irrational excesses—though I was, in every thing 
but appearances,.a beggar? Could I endure the sharp jeers 
of my comrades, as departing, they would leave me to tread 
in weariness and ‘solitude, my haunts of the stifling city ? 
Could I bear the reproachful glances of the deceived beauty, 
and the diminution of her esteem by my recedure? Yes !— 
Yes!—more! I could ha¥e done, endured twice more than 


the pains attendant on the disappointed hope. But, I wanted 


the will, and I was not trained to self-denial. I have since 
been wrought with agony which no restraint from pleasure 
can produce, and which the vicious pursuit often inflicts — 
the agony of awakened conscience. 1 thought myself unable to 
endure that disappointment and imagined loss of honor. Ah, 
the hand of the fiend was on me; he whispered in my ear. 
I was mad ané resolved to go, should nonght but crime aid — 
should ruin and death await me ; —and now I experience the 
one; and the other evil, which is now to be my good, shall await 
but a few moments. O, why could I not have chosen to 
suffer pain before committing crime! I was infatuated — 
mad. Pleasure had already brutified me, subdued the sen- 
sibility of virtue, and destroyed the ability to act virtuously, 
although I had not yet revelled in her crowning banquet. 

I knew I must raise the necessary means—but how? I 
had tried the lottery and that gave its usual return, a blank. 
Should I forge? I despised that, for it was only worthy 
the small, mean rascals whom you may crush upon your 
nail; in forgery is contemptibleness and criminality without 
enterprise. I could not injure a man by a silent stroke of 
the pen, while looking benignly into his face. So, I would 
do such a deed, which, if detected, should have an air that 
weuld in some way, if not attract the admiration, would not 
receive the scorn of my acquaintances. As dangerous ad- 
venture would win their respect, I resolved to imitate Tur- 
pin, and try the road for once, as much perhaps from a fond- 
ness for the wildness of the enterprize, as from my ima- 
gined necessity for the money. 

There was no moon: fleecy blackness rolled low to the 
earth ; the storm-spirit was abroad, and rallying his mutter- 
ing and wrathful hosts for a fierce discharge and onset 
Rank and file, they swept up into the heavens, preparing to 
pour a broad and awakening cannonade upon the drowsy 
earth. I was ready for my foul purpose: little recked I of 
storm and hurricane —my own heart was the fiercer and 
wilder. The genias of madness seemed to have infused his 
potent poison. Thas excited, I lurked in a cluster of bushes, 
by the road over which I knew many of the rich would travel 
from the city to their pavilions. I was armed with a brace 
of pistols, with which, in sport, I had often fought imaginary 
duels with a mate, and practised target-shooting. There I. 
the gay young man of pleasure —the roue, courted for wit, 


games were to be pursued; change was to continue the va-|!admired for spirit, esteemed for grace and refinement, stood — 
ried-joys in bright succession, and the end of delight was to|\a highway robber ; —that too, from the love of pleasure and 


be the only limit 10 our tarrying. 


the lack of principle. However, 1 was armed to prevent 





































personal mischief, not with the intention to injure any one. 
Bat one crime or vice inevitably leads to another. The Ven. 
omed nest are wound in among each other, and if you would 
trace through even the smallest, you surely come to a 
greater, until you reach the greatest, and then the retriby. 
tion, to be what I am now—the subject of anxiety to—a 
hangman ! 

From my retreat, I heard approaching steps. Being 
masked, more for the alteration it would make in the sound 
of my voice, than from any fear of being seen, I rushed 
forth upon the traveller, and with as coarse a tone as I could 
assume, demanded his money. The pistol, being struck 
down, exploded. The man was undaunted, and grasped me. 
Feeling myself in a vigorous hand, I was desperate, and saw 
there was no escape from open shame, save through murder. 
Heavens! how my blood rushes at the thought of that mo. 
ment— my brain is in a whirl—my hand is unsteady as | 
write. O, reader— young reader! be virtuous. Could you 
for an instant fee] a tithe of the utter wo I have experienced 
in one moment, you would for ever flee vice, which leads to 
crime — you would be virtuous from principle. But I wan- 
der, and the welcome hour of execution is at hand. I was 
overthrown, and a knee was firmly fixed upon my breast; 
by some means, in my frantic struggle, I disengaged my 
right hand — grasped my pistol—aimed —there was a re- 
port—the man leaped into the air—a corpse came down 
upon me, and I arose —a murderer ! 

The horrible consciousness rushed upon my brain, and 
wrought a storm, new, though not less terrible, in my breast. 
The cold perspiration stood upon my brow. I tore away the 
mask and hurled it afar—knelt by the body —staunched 
and bound up the wound in hopes of recovery; but vain 
was every endeavor. A locket, attached to a string, fell 
from the bosom of the dead. Just then, a long, bright gleam 
of lightning revealed to me —O heavens ! —the features of 
my father — murdered! — whom I had sent to witness against 
me to the awful Judge, and in my hand was a miniature’of 
my fond, devoted mother. 

Gazing intently to observe the lineaments, [ was suddenly 
grasped by two men, who, having been attracted by the re- 
port of the pistols, discovered, whirled me roand, and led me 
in the direction of the nearest house. My brain reeled, and 
all was confusion and amazement. I know not what passed, 
but when we had reached the house, the light revealed to me 
one of my gay companions, and—and my brother! 

My father had that night gone forth, by the urgent prayer 
of my mother, to seek his prodigal son—to present further 
inducement to a life of virtue—to bring me home, and kill 
the fatted calf for my return; and we did meet —O let me not 
think!— Hark! the steps of the jailor—the solemn knell! 
of execution —O, spirit of my mother, whose heart I have 
broken —O, paternal spirit, forgive me! Heavenly Father, 
for the sake of thy son, pardon — pardon me! J. L. 8. 

Washington College. 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
A MATHEMATICAL REVERIE, 


Waite describing the circle of human existence, the degrees 
of our enjoyment are in proportion to the angle of satisfaction 
with which we engage in our destined calling. If we cannot 
centre our affections — and I may be allowed the expression — 
on a particular vocation, we can never be happy in that sphere 
of business. Our thoughts will ever be flying off in a tangent- 
line ; and our discontent and misery, like the revolutions of 
Ixion’s wheel, wiil be without end. Such, alas! is my doom. 
The Fates, those “ weird sisters” who form the formula of 
every mortal’s destiny, have willed that I should dase the 
pyramid of my immortality in the plane of the mathematics. 

Ah, cruel nymphs! your Cleopatran power 

Has all my parallelopipedons of joy —— 
bat to rhyme is impossible ; my Muse has broken her wings. 
My poor, thirsting fancy cannot find a solitary watering- 
place, wherefrom to moisten her parched lips, nor an oasis 
to cheer her truncated spirits. I must hereafter wander an 
outcast from the society of the ideal. No more can I glance 
through the prism of imagination, and feast my spiritual 
eyes on her variegated landscape ; nought but the actual, 
with my physical optics shall I survey. Verily, verily, I have 
subtracted the plus quantity of the oil of my youthful fatness, 
in endeavoring to measure the field of the mathematics ; and 
now I am, mentally and corporeally, reduced to the lowest 
terms. I feel that I am the mere “fag-end of an infinite 
series, —a fluxionary calculus run out,” —a cipher, standing 









ee 
at the right hand of a separatriz, isolated from the great sum 
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of human beings. 


I fear the end of the circle of my ratio-nal existence, will 
soon be found. The sines are indeed awfully ominous ; the 
radical sign of dissolution is before me, and the vinculum of 
the tomb must soon be drawn over me. 


and I shall be minus in the equation of mortals! 


point. 


better things,” still I should and will submit. 





Dracut, Mass. 


HFelect Poetry. 


Yes, a few days 
No power, 
I fear, can raise me from my fractionally declining state. 
Segment after segment of my solid contents is falling away ; 
chord after chord is being eliminated, \ill the perimeter of my 
whole clayey frustrum may be circumscribed by a hollow 
“My leanness, my leanness: wo unto me 
why do I repine ?—* it is the Fates’ decree,” that I shall be 
reduced to fractions ;-and although “I once did hope for 


Yet 





MAY-DAY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY FRANCES & OSGOOD, 








Can this be May? Can this be May? 
We have not found a flower to day! 


We roamed the wood — we climbed the hill — 


We rested by the rushing rill— 
And lest they had forgot the day, 
We told them it was May, dear May! 
We called the sweet, wild blooms by name — 
We shouted, and no answer came 
From smiling field, or solemn hill — 
From rugged rock, or rushing rill — 
We only bade the pretty pets 
Just breathe from out their hiding-places ; 
We told the little, light coquettes 
They needn’t show their bashful faces — 
‘¢ One sigh,” we said, ‘‘ one fragrant sigh, 
Will soon discover where you Ite! ”” 
The roguish things were still as death — 
They would n’t even breathe a breath, 
Alas! there’s none so deaf, I fear, 
As those who do not choose to hear! 
We wandered to an open place, 
And sought the sunny buttercup, 
That, so delighted, in your face 
Just like a pleasant smile looks up. 
We peep’d into a shady spot, 
To find the blue “ Forget-me-not ! ” 
At last a far-off voice we heard, 
A voice as of a fountain-fall, 
That softer than a singing-bird, 
Did answer to our merry call ! 
So wildly sweet the breezes brought 
That tone in every pause of ours, 
That we, delighted, fondly thought 
It must be talking of the flowers! 
We knew the violets loved to hide 
The cool and lulling wave beside : 
With song, and laugh, and bounding feet, 
And wild hair wandering on the wind, 
We swift pursued the murmurs sweet ; 
But not a blossom could we find ; — 
The cowslip, crocus, columbine, 
The violet, and the snow-drop fine, 
The orchis ‘neath the hawthorn tree, 
The blue-bell and anemone, 
The wild rose, eglantine, and daisy, 
Where are they all? —they must be lazy! 
Perhaps they’re playing ** Hide and seek ’’ — 
Oh, naughty flowers! why don’t you speak ? 
We have not found a flower to-day! 
They surely cannot know ’tis May ! 
You have not found a flower to-day ! — 
What’s that upon your cheek, I pray? 
A blossom pure, and sweet, and wild, 
And worth all nature’s blooming wealth ; 
Not all in vain your search, my child! — 
You’ve found at least the rose of health ! 
The golden buttercup you say, 
That like a smile iJlumes the way, 
Is nowhere to be seen to-day. 
Fair child, upon that beaming face 
A softer, lovelier smile [ trace ; 
A treasure, as the sunbeam bright — 
A glow of love and wild delight! 
Then pine no more for Nature’s toy — 
You’ve found at least the flower of joy. 
Yes! in a heart so young, and gay, 
And kind as yours, ’tis always May ! 
For gentle feelings, love, are flowers 
That bloom thro’ lite’s most clouded hours ! 
Ah! cherish them, my happy child, 
And check the weeds that wander wild ; 
And while their stainless wealth is given, 
In incense sweet, to earth and heaven, 
No longer will you need to say — 
“ Can this be May? Can this be May?” 








Che Pawtly Ciecie. 




































































When character is defamed, and the fairest fruits of virtue 
jjare blasted by slander’s withering breath; when jealousy 
cankers and corroding envy gnaws; when the soul, tired of 
For the Boston Weekly Magazine. ll he flattery of this babbling world, pants for a purer state ; 
A LEAF FROM A STUDENT'S PORT-FOLIO. when gloom setties on the spirits and melancholy reigns 
I sumserep among my friends at the South, a fair-haired,|| within the human breast ; when the joys of earth, transient 
light-hearted girl, who, although but sixteen, as is often the|jas a sunbeam, are fading from our vision, there is a bright 
case in this land of the orange blossom, was married, and|/plumed bird, which, warbling its heavenly melody, invites 
with a parent whose whole heart and wealth were devoted to/|to a fairer clime. This bird is Hope. ¥. . F- 
her enjoyment, and a youthful, ardent loving husband, her _ 
life seemed-as fair and sunny as the brightest day that|} Trmwe.—In all actions that a man performs, some part of 
smiled upon the luxuriant world around her. Hers was the||his life passes. We die in doing that for which only our 
spring time of hope, and her heart was replete with the|/gliding life was granted. Nay, though we do nothing, Time 
expectation of life’s most abundant harvest. keeps his constant pace, and flies as fast in id!eness, as in 
For some time I had not heard of the young couple, when employment; whether we play, or labor, or sleep, or dance, 
I was summoned one morning by a messenger from her|lor study, the sun passes on, and the sand rans. An hour of 
father, informing the that I must hasten, if I would see her||vice is as Jong as an hour of virtue. But the difference 
again, alive. With a friend, I hurried to the residence of|| which follows upon good actions, is infinite from that of ill 
the dying girl, and O my God ! what a scene was that to||ones. The good, though it diminish for a time here, yet it 
look upon! The family physician, the care-worn father and||lays up a pleasure for eternity, and will recompense what it 
heart-broken husband, hung in agony around the bed. And||takes away, with a plentiful return at last. When we trade 
there she lay, the young, the beautiful,—now a thousand||with virtue, o but buy pleasure with the expense of 
times more so; for death, ere he clasped her in his cold||t\ime.— Felth Resolves. : 
embrace, seemed to have thrown over her features a veil of — 
ethereal loveliness. She lay there, the tears hanging upon|| Devdrion.—It is of the atmost importance to season the 
her long, dark eye-lashes, in an agony of spirit, beseeching||passions of a child with devotion, which seldom dies in a 
her friends,to let her live ; yes, begging them for life, as if|}mind that has received an early tincture of it. Though it 
they held it in their hands, and could bestow it. “Oh!”|/may seem extinguished for a while, by the cares of the 
she would éry out, “I cannot die, and leave this fair world || world, the heat of youth, or the allurements of vice, it gen- 
and my young hopes. How can I, when I have just begun|/erally breaks out and discovers itself again as soon as dis- 
to live, just tasted its exquisite delights, —so soon, so very ||cretion, consideration, age or misfortunes have brought the 
soon, bid them all adieu? Doctor, can you not save me?”’|/man to himself. The fire may be covered and overtaid, but 
The physician, deeply affected, attempted.to speak favora-||cannot be entirely quenched and smothered. — Spectator. 
bly ; but her father, the tears all the while rolling down his — 
cheeks, interposed: ‘ We must not deceive you, Ellen,|} A man in prosperity forgets every one, and in adversity 
although we love you tenderly; you must die.” She imme-|jevery one forgets him. In prosperity he appears to have 
diately beckoned to my friend to join in prayer ; and during||lost his senses ; and when loaded with misfortune, he is said 
the subdued and heartfelt supplieation, her deep sobs were|/never to have had any. In sudden elevation, he becomes 
the only sounds that broke the awful, stillness of the death|/discontented with all the world, and when hurled to the bot- 
chamber. : ‘e tom of the wheel of fortune, all the world are discontented 
And now she seemed to be fast approaching her dissolu-|| with him. 
tion, and her breathing grew longer and fainter. * Are you er 
prepared ?” whispéred the father, in an anguish of heart.|| Wanrs.— Weare rtined, ‘not by what we really want, 
“I do not know,” gasped the sufferer. The father sunk upon|/but by what we think we do; therefore, never go abroad in 
his knees by the conch-side. The spirit seemed for a mo-||search of your wants,—if they be real wants, they will 
ment to tremble upon her lips; the young husband hung|/come home in search you; for he that buys what he does 
over her, —“ Ellen, do you love me still?” he cried. * “My||not want, will soon want what he cannot buy. — Lacon. 
husband, I love thee still!” and the cold lips were silent. 
Oh! with what startling clearness, did a voice from that 
pale corpse reach my ear! ’Twas the voice of the “ King of 
Terrors”? — “I come! I come! frail mortals! I throw my May soothe or wound 8 heart that’s broken. 
pall upon the lisping babe, I place my heavy hand upon the Sir W. Scott. 
brow of youth, and clothe myself even with the bridal robe. || —--mesemesmeneneeeee enone 
I come! I come! like the dark winter tempest upon spring’s _ TAOU KWANG, PRESENT EMPEROR OF CHINA. 
early blossoms: nor wealth, nor love, nor beauty, shall ever|| Taow Kwane was born in 1781, during the life of his grand- 
bribe me from my purpose. Mortals, 1 come! prepare!’’ j||father, Keem Lung, at whose court Lord Macartney and the 
Middletown. x. ||news of a happy termination of a revolt in Thibet arrived 
SS rrr nearly at the same time. 
The first fifteen years of Taou Kwang'’s life was spent at 
HOPE, the court of Keen Lung. His grandfather, in a long reign 
Wuen sailing o’er the tempestuous sea of life, surrounded||of sixty years, showed that the whole bent of his mind was 
by the raging billows of adversity, and threatened with de-|/set upon the subjugation of all the neighboring kingdoms 
struction on every hand; when the heavens gather black-|/and nations, and the extirpation of nota few of them. Many 
ness and ruin impends above and yawns beneath ; when thej|/a captive chief was brought to the Imperial Palace, and there 
waves of time are dashing with restless and repeated fury ||made to writhe in a!l the agonies that ingenious malice could 
against our frail and tottering bark, there is an anchor, in||devise for them. Such spectacles must have had a far greater 
which confiding we may outride the storms of life and make |/effect in steeling the heart of the young prince, than all the 
the haven of Eternal Rest. This anchor is Hope. virtuous lessons of Confucian lore could in the way of making 
When the thunders of discord roar, and vengeful lightnings||it soft and sensitive. 
dart their corruscations ; when the united elements conspire|} In 1820, he came to the throne; though the following year, 
to war against the soul, and nought opens on the moral vis-||1821, was, by imperial edict, commanded to stand in the 
ion save the horizon laved by the maddening billows, as il-||calendar as the first of his reign. Taou Kwang, though a 
lumined by the lightning’s glare, one bright star penetrates||Tartar, was a disciple of the Confucian school, and was, of 
the dark abyss and beckons the mariner to a peaceful port.||course, obliged to feign a wonderful readiness to comply 
This star is Hope. with the rigor of its precepts; but the solicitation of his 
When the cares of the world oppress the sinking spirits, || friends saved him this piece of penance and self-denial: and, 
and its vain glitter loses its attractions; when disappoint-|/so cutting asunder the thread of his poignant sorrows, he 
ment breaks the spell that has so long bound our deluded|| seized the reins of government, in 1820, and ordered the fol- 
minds, and discloses the perfidy of a treacherous world ;|/lowing to be considered as the first of his administration. 
when friends fail, and riches take wings and fly away , when/| But hear the selfapplauding sufficiency with which he pre- 
the vain reeds on which we have leaned have pierced us||faced this declaration —“ All the Kings, (several kingdoms 
through, there is a staff which can support us and sustain|/are tributary to China) Tartar lords, great statesmen, civil 
onr tottering steps when treading the borders of the invisible||and military officers, have affirmed, with one voice, that 
world. This staff is Hope. heaven’s throne must not long remain without an occupant.” 
































Mansy a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant ; 
And many a work at random spoken, 
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“CAROLLING BIRDS.” 


Original. 








Caro.uine birds, that gaily in the woodlands 
Tune your glad voices to the streams and fountains, 
Merrily rising in the earliest morning, 
Singing your matins ; — 
Tell me, if ever, while thus gaily singing, 
Thoughts of the future enter in your bosoms, 
Omens of ill to come, and sad bereavements, 
Spoiling your pleasures ? 


Murmuring insects, swarming in the breezes, 

Ye that delight us at the dusky twilight, 

Mingling your busy hum with whisp’ring zephyre, 
Gambolling sprightly ;— 

Tell me, have ye a vision of the morrow ; 

Know ye that all things living here-are mortal ; 

Are ye acquainted with your fate and dangers, 
While ye are sporting ? 


Fishes that swim in lakes and running streamlets, 
Innocent victims of the crafty angler, 
While ye are gliding through the crystal waters, 
Seeming 80 merry ;— 
Have ye no thought of death and tears ow, 
Have ye no fears of coming tribulations, 
Say, do ye never tremble o’er the future, 
Shaking with terror? 


Surely, mankind alone is born to sorrow, 
Surely, but man alone beholds his danger ; 
Reason that seems to him his fairest blessing, 
Is but a torment ; — 
All ye gay creatures that surround this planet, 
Insects and birds and brutes, are all unconscious, 
While the dire fates are plotting your destruction ; — 
Man only trembles! w. F. 





INDIAN CUSTOMS, ANCIENT MOUNDS, &C. 


{The ancient mounds and fortifications found scattered over our west-| 
ern territory, have been generally attributed to a race of men sup- 
posed to have occupied the country prior to the present race of In- 
dians, and have been often urged as proof that a more laborious and) 
more civilized people must have once been spread over the land. Mr.) 
McCoy, however, in his work on the American Indians, takes the, 
opposite ground, and maintains that the modern Indians are really | 
the aboriginal race, and that these remains are to be attributed solely | 
tothem. The following is an extract from his work.) 

Tuere is among Indians little order or regularity in refer-| 
ence toany thing. Their departure from and return to their) 
villages are directed by the seasons. There are some rules’ 
observed in relation to games and dances, the ceremony of, 
adoption, the making of an atonement for crime, &c., and 
there exists a semblance of order in reference to chieftain-| 
cies, the conduct of councils, and retaliation for murder. | 
The public have heard much said of their modes of court: 
ship and their ceremonies of marriage. We have been more 
than twenty years among the Indians, and have formed an, 
acquaintance with more than twenty tribes. We have ip- 
quired of missionaries and others in the Indian country, and 
of the Indians themselves, and desired them to state when. 
or where a marriage with any kind of ceremony ever took: 
place among the Indians, unless prompted by a desire to 
imitate the customs of their civilized neighbors, and we have 
never yet heard of one single instance of the kind. We have 
often seen and heard the [ndian’s flute, on which a celebrated 
lecturer makes the lover play his wooing notes, but, except- 
ing when the flute is played for innocent amusement, it is 
employed by a worthless fellow, who, if he attract company, | 
finds it suited to his own character, and such as a common 
share of self-respect, even among savages, would teach a 
man to shun. 

As might be expected among a people in the condition of 
the Indians, the obligations of marriage are supposed to be! 
exceedingly lax. The parties come together without cere-| 
mony, and when either becomes tired of the connexion, they: 










\|dian territory. This would be more, by a great many thou- 


the Indians in their own country. Their necessities often 
compel them to change the locatious of settlements. 

The supposition that they had either been preceded by a 
more civilized people, or had themselves degenerated from 
a more civilized state, is also unfounded. Ancient mounds, 
fortifications, and other indications of the residence of human 
beings, made, probably centuries before the sprouting of our 
oldest oaks, show that they were made by savage, and not 
by civilized men. Hewn stone are not found ; but stone, 
when used, is as it was when taken from the brook or loose 
quarry. In their construction there is not a nearer approxi- 
mation to order in arrangément than would suggest itself to 
a savage mind. Indians erect their huts in their villages, 
without regard to the order which would produce streets. 
They are placed promiscuously as leaves fali from the trees, 
and they never plant their corn or other vegetables in rows. 
Similar indications of indifference to order, characterize the 
ancient works to which we have alluded. All which prove 
that our modern Indians are really the aboriginal race, and 
that they never had been more civilized than they were when 
we first became acquainted with them. 


We have never heard of a skeleton being found in one of 


those ancient mounds, with which was connected any marks 


of civilized man. Native copper ornaments, and trinkets of 


shells, écc., are sometimes discovered with the skeleton, show- 
ing that the habits of those people were the same as those 
of our modern Indians. They are still fond of such orna- 
ments, and are in the habit of placing such things, and 
weapons of war, d&c., in the grave with the dead. 

Some have supposed that the number and the magnitude 
of those mounds are such as to indicate the existence of a 
race of men more industrious than our modern Indians. But 
in regard to this, it is evident that conclusions have been 
drawn too hastily. A little reflection will show that the 
amount of labor required in their erection did not surpass 
the common industry of the savages. Suppose a mound to 
be forty feet in diameter at its base, and to rise by steps, 
one foot in height, and a foot anda half in depth, to the height 
of thirteen feet, with a level surface on the summit for four 
feet in diameter. It would contain about six thousand two 
hundred and thirty-three cubic feet of earth, or a fraction 
less than two hundred and thirty-one cubic yards. To de- 
posite on the mound one cubic yard of earth would be a mod- 
erate day’s labor for oneman. Therefore the erection of the 
mound under consideration would employ two hundred and 
thirty-one persons one day only. Among the Indians, the 
women would perform as much of this kind of work as the 
men, or perhaps more, and more than twice this number of 
persons able to labor are frequently at one village, or one 
encampment. It is probable that the custom of mound build- 
ing existed several centuries. If so, we shall only be sur- 
prised that they are not more numerous. Either the uses 
to which they were appropriated did not require them to be 
greatly multiplied, or the people were not tenacious of the 
ceremonies connected with them, or they were too much 
averse to labor to increase their number. Within the Indian 
territory we have ninety-four thousand inhabitants; one- 
fifth of these, or more, are competent to labor. This gives 
eighteen thousand eight hundred laborers ; if each of these 
would, in the course of twelve months, bestow only as much 
labor on the erections of mounds as would amount to one 
day, eighty-one mounds would be built in one year. And 
if the work should progress at the same rate, with an equal 
number of inhabitants, three centuries, twenty-four thousand 
three hundred mounds would be constructed within the In- 


sands, than have been found within an equal area. A few 
reflections of this kind must satisfy any one that the supposi- 
tion that such a people as our Indians could not have erect- 
ed those mounds, on account of their aversion to labor, is 






















































separate with equal facility. The child remains subject to jentirely groundless. 
the control of parents only as long as it may choose. || There is another fact in relation to this subject, which, if 
They are without law. Theft and murder, and other crimes | properly weighed, would clear it of much perplexity. Very 
are not punishable, only as an avenger chooses to retaliate || many of the large mounds reported to be artificial, are not 
upon the aggressor. so, and upon examination would appear to be natural. Many 
In this condition they were discovered by Europeans. Thejjof those natural mounds have, probably, been improved by 
latter, seeing many places at which Indians had once resided, ||the labor of man. In those vast prairies of the Indian ter- 
left destitute of inhabitants, supposed that the neighboring||ritory, artificial mounds are exceedingly rare, but natural 
tribes had once been much more numerous than they were|/mounds of an imposing appearance are very numerous, 
at that time — but of this there is no evidence. The story||many of which rise one hundred feet or more from the level 
of a fatal disease having nearly, depopulated large districts|}of their base. The appearance of these, in their distinct 
in the regions of New England, a short time before the land- ‘form and isolated situation, is often such that the observer 
ing of the Pilgrims, in Plymouth, is improbable, and the mis can scarcely resist the belief that they have been formed by 
take is easily accounted for by all who are acquainted with|!the hands of man. 





We are also prone to run into wild conjectures concerning 
the purposes for which these mounds were erected. That 
they were either watch-towers or defences is too unreasona. 
ble to be supposed : neither their construction nor their local- 
ity favor, in the remotest degree, any such hypothesis, If 
we will suppose that the mound builders observed some such 
forms of worship as prevailed among the heathen in the days 
of Moses, and for about five hundred years afterwards, all 
becomes easy. In those days there was a strong and widely 
prevailing propensity to worship in high places, to which the 
Scriptures refer more than forty times. Those high places 
were, no doubt, artificial, because they were frequently de. 
molished, and it was a righteous act to destroy them. [ 
think we have good reason to believe that our mounds were 
formed for religious purposes, like those spoken of in the 
Scriptures, and that more or fewer of the dead were buried 
in them, we know from examinations which have been made. 

In view of the whole matter, we shall discover nothing at 
ariance with the supposition that those mounds were erected 
the Indians, and when they were in a condition similar to 
that in which Europeans first discovered them. 


THE HUMBLING OF ALGIERS, 


{When the most powerful states of Europe had for ages paid tribute to 
the petty powers of the Barbary coast, when even Britain, mistress 
of the seas, and conqueror of the united continental navies, submis- 
sively paid her yearly ransom from the ravages of the corsair, and 
held at the mere sufferance of the despots of Algiers, ‘Tunis and 
Tripoli, her commerce in the Mediterranean, it was reserved for the 
infant navy of the United States to break the spell that had so long 
held in terror the powers of the old world, and to show the haughty 
barbarians their real weakness. The expedition under the command 
of Decatur, was the first force that, since the time of Charles V., had 
dared to beard the Algerine in his strong hold; and the glorious suc- 
cess which crowned it was the first step in that downward course 
which bas brought Algiers to be at last a mere province of France. 
The following sketch of the gallant proceedings of Decatur, is highly 
interesting. } 

Tue squadron made the passage to Gibraltar in a period 
of twenty-four days, carefully concealing their character, lest 
the Algerine fleet should obtain information of their being at 
sea, and thus elude their grasp. After passing the Straits, 
one of the Algerine frigates was descried under easy sail, off 
Cape De Gatt, on the Spanish’ coast, where the Barbary cor- 
sairs usually lie lurking for prey. She was moving gently 
along, unsuspicious of the character of our fleet, until, by 
some mistake, the American flag was run up by the Con- 
stellation. The English flag was hoisted by the Guerriere, 
followed by the whole squadron, but it was too late: ina 
moment, the frigate had all sail set, and was going before 
the wind with extraordinary velocity. The Constellation and 
the Guerriere gave chase, and as they were approaching the 
object of their pursuit, the Constellation occasionally fired, 
until some of her shot passed so near the bow of the Guer- 
riere, that signals were made for her to resume her station 
in the line. The Guerriere run up within musket shot, and 
poured in such tremendous broadsides, that in about twenty 
minutes the enemy’s guns were completely silenced. From 
an inability to understand their language, it was impossible 
to ascertain whether they had struck; and Captain Lewis, 
with a number of men, was therefore directed by Decatur 
to lower one of the boats and board. As they rowed along- 
side, several of the Algerines made signs for them to keep 
off ; but after a moment’s consultation, it was resolved to 
hazard the experiment of boarding. On reaching the deck, 
a most appalling spectacle presented itself. The deck was 
swimming with blood, nearly an inch and a half deep; an 
evidence of the awful carnage made among the crew. Those 
who were alive fell upon their knees in an attitude of sup- 
plication, looking for no more mercy than they would have 
shown under a change of circumstances. As one of our of- 
ficers was traversing the deck, his cutlass, which was swing- 
ing from his arm, accidentally struck a wounded man in 
the face, with some force, upon which a brother officer ex- 
claimed, “ For mercy’s sake, my dear fellow, be careful.” 
The Turk turned his eyes upon the latter with a mild and 
benignant look, which, says our informant, “I shall never 
forget.”” He was offered an orange to cool his thirst, but 
shook his head, and in a few moments was a corpse. 

After capturing a brig of twenty-two guns, off Cape Palos, 
the Commodore directed his course to Algiers, and entered 
that beautiful harbor with Swedish colors flying. The Swe- 
dish Consul came on board, with the Captain of the Port, in 
a barge manned with Algerine sailors, and when they were 
told of the capture of their finest frigate, and the death of the 
Admiral, Rais Hammida, they shook their heads in utter dis- 
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belief. But the appearance of some of the officers of the 
frigate, who were brought up from below, at once satisfied 
them of the trath of the story. The terms of the treaty al- 
ready drafted, were delivered to the Consul for the Dey to 
sign without alteration or qualification. The Dey was in- 
clined to temporize, and solicited an armistice, first for twenty- 
four hours, and afterwards for three, to deliberate upon the 
“Not one moment!” was the reply of Commo- 


proposition. 
dore Decatur. 


The Consul.was further told by Decatur, that the treaty, 
if signed at all, mast be signed without delay; that there 
should be no suspension of hostilities, and if in the mean 
time any of the Algerine vessels should appear off the har- 
bor they would be captured ; and that all American captives 
who were held in bondage, together with a full indemnity 
for al captures made, must accompany the return of the 


treaty. The Consul retired, and it was not long before i 


was proclaimed from the mast head that an Algerine frigate 
was standing into the Bay. ‘Tat drum beat to quarters, and 


all hands were addressed by Decatur, as was always his habi 


before battle, in an animated manner, who told them it would 
be necessary to take the enemy by boarding, to prevent them 


from running on shore to avoid capture ; and, said he, “al 


I ask of you, my boys, is to follow me.” The crew answered 
with three cheers, and orders were given. to put the ship 
alongside of the approaching foe. While she was standing 
out for the purpose, a boat was seen coming off with a white 


should be signed. As the Consul gained the deck of the 


Guerriere, the Commodore met him with the question, ‘ Peace 
or War?” “ Peace,” exclaimed the Consul, in a half breath 
“Ts the treaty signed exactly as I sent it?” 


hand upon his heart. 


fleet and the enemy sailed peacefully into the harbor. 


After the arrival of Commodore Bainbridge, the squadron, 
with the exception of the Guerriere, sailed for Gibraltar, to 


“Exactly, upon 
my honor,” replied the Consul, with agitation, placing his 
The eye of the Commodore glanced 
hastily over the paper, the unfortunate captives were received 
with a parental welcome, and the indemnity in hard dollars 
conveyed on board. Preparation fur battle ceased, and the 
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important action of war. 


that officer. 
t 


t 
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flag hoisted, the signal which was agreed on if the treaty 


sheer physical strength, apon the enemy. 
wards the French were driven back with great slaughter, 
and the fate of Hougoumont was decided. Sir James added, 


his position ; and he could not, on the same principle, with- 
hold from the gallant soldier who assisted him at so critical 
a moment, in forcing out the enemy, his proper share of the 
reward. He would, therefore, accept the £500, and divide 
it with Serjeant Major Frazer, to whom he accordingly paid 


made their appearance at Apsley House. The Duke received 
them with great courtesy ; but assured them that he had 
found the task a great deal more difficult than he had an- 
ticipated. After enumerating to them the numerous battles 
in which he had been engaged, and some of the most striking 
feats of heroism he had witnessed, he suggested, that if they 
had no objection, he would make this selection from the bat- 
le of Waterloo; that being the last, the greatest and most 


This point being adjusted, his Grace proceeded to state 
that Hougoumont having been the key to his entire position, 
and that post having been defended not only with the most 
complete success, but with the most chivalrous bravery, by 
Major General Sir James Macdonell, who commanded there, 
he could point out no one so fully entitled to the legacy as 
The executors repaired, accordingly, to Sir 
James Macdonell, and having acquainted him with the de- 
cision of the Duke of Wellington, tendered him the money. 
Sir James expressed himself highly flattered by so distin- 
guished a mark of his Grace’s approval, and observed, that 
although he should not attempt to dispute, altogether, the 
propriety of his decision, yet, as he knew a man who had 
conducted himself with at least equal gallantry in the same 
battle, he must insist on sharing the prize with him. He 
then went on to say, that at one period of the day, the French 
troops rushed upon Hougoumont with such irresistible force, 
that the gates of the farm burst open, and, for a moment, 
the fate of the position appeared doubtful, when a powerful 
Sergeant Major of the Coldstream Gfards, of the name of 
Frazer, assisted him in closing the gates, which they did by 
Shortly after- 


that the Duke of Wellington had evidently selected him be- 
cause he was able to make good a post which was a key to 


place itself under his command. The Guerriere was cruis- 
ing off the Spanish coast, when one day six vessels were dis. 
cerned bearing down towards her. As they approached, 
they drew up in order of battle, and hoisted the Algerine 
flag. Not knowing but the Dey had annulled the treaty, the 
ship was prepared for action, and the crew addressed by De- 
catur. Two of the frigates sailed by within a short distance ; | 





£250 of the money. — United Service Journal. 


A TRICK OF WAR, 
A corresponvEenT of the Knickerbocker, in a well-written 
article, mentions that during the late war with Great Britain, 
he accidentally got possession of some of the signals of the 





the third ship, the Admiral’s, hailed the Guerriere, and asked. 
‘Where are you going?”” The Commodore snatched the 
speaking trumpet from the first lieutenant, and answered 
in a very stern, deliberate, and scornful tone, “ Where | 
please: having a strohg emphasis on each word. They 


all passed by, however, without offering any menace or mo-| 


lestation, to the evident disappointment of Decatur, who ex- 
pressed his confidence to the crew in his address, that they 
could flog the whole of them. Thus the daring depredations 
of those freebooters were completely checked, and since that 
period, our commerce in that quarter has had nothing to fear 
but the waves and tempests in the Mediterranean. 


SINGULAR BEQUEST, 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND SIR J. MACDONELL. 


A FrienpD related to us an anecdote illustrative not ward 


of the high opinion entertained by his Grace of this distin- 
guished general, but of the delicate generosity displayed by 
Sir James to a non-commissioned officer of his regiment. | 
Some three years ago, the Duke of Wellington was waited, 








British Navy, which he put into the hands of Com. Rodgers ; 
and he thus concludes his account : — 

Soon after the peace, dining with Com. Rodgers, at his 
house in Washington, he related to me the following circum- 
stance, which I give nearly in his own words. 

‘‘T acknowledged the receipt of your letter,” he observed, 
“and was determined to have the signals made on board, 
and to try the experiment, none of my officers understanding 
for what purpose they were intended. I cruised some time 
without meeting an enemy, until one afternoon we fell in 
with a schooner, some six or eight miles to windward of us. 
We hoisted the British ensign, which she answered by dis- 
playing another, and at the same time a signal at her main- 
top-gallant mast head, which I immediately discovered was 
like one of those you had given me. From the list of Eng- 
lish frigates, I selected the number of the ‘Sea Horse,’ one 
their largest class, and known to be on our course, and hoisted 
it. She bore down at once and came under our stern ; I order- 
led her to heave to, and I would send a boat on board of her. 

“ This order was obeyed, and I despatehed a lieutenant to 
bring her signal-book, enjoining on him and the crew, the 


{ 





upon at Apsley House, by two gentlemen, who announced 
to him that, as executors of the will of a deceased friend of, 
“eccentric habits, who had left £500 to the bravest man in| 
the British army, they called for the purpose of handing to! 
his Grace a check for that amount; being fully satisfied, that!| 
in so doing they should religiously fulfil the duty imposed | 
on them by the testator. The Duke thanked them for the 
compliment they had paid him, but resolutely declined to) 
receive the money ; alleging that the British army contained | 
many as braye men as himself. After several pressing re- 
monstrances, his Grace’s visitors earnestly requested that he 
would consent to become arbitrator in the matter, and indi- 
cate the individual on whom the bequest should be conferred. 
To this appeal he acceded ; promising, in the course of two 
or three dayapto give the matter his consideration, and re- 
port to them the resojt. At the appointed time they again 


+080 
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||strictest secresy respecting our character. 






He was politely 
received by the captain, whose schooner proved to be the 
‘Highflyer.’ Our lieutenant’s coat attracted his attention, 
not being of the latest London fashion, although the crown- 
and-anchor was on’ the button; but casting his eye on the 
frigate, seeing the British ensign, and now and then the red 
coat of a marine appearing above the hammock netting, his 
mind wads apparently set at rest. 

“The lieutenant informed him that he was requested to 
bring his signal book on board the ‘ Sea Horse,’ in order to 
have some alterations made, as there was a rumor that the 
Yankees had possession of something like the signals, and it 
was therefore necessary to change the number! This ruse 
had the desired effect, and our lieutenant returned with the 
book, which placed me in command of the whole correspon- 
dence of the British Navy. 1 then sent the zig for the captain, 
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requesting him to come on board, and bring any despatches 
he might have in charge. 

‘On reaching our deck, he seemed surprised at the size of 
the vessel, praised her cleanliness, and the order in which 
every thing appeared ; admired the new red cvats of the ma- 
rines, and on being invited into the cabin, handed me a bun- 
dle of despatches for Admiral Warren, who, he observed, 
must be within forty miles to leeward. I ordered refresh- 
ments, and in company with several of my officers, we en- 
tered into general conversation. 

“fF asked him what object Admiral Warren had in cruising 
in that neighborhood? He said, to intercept the American 
privateers and merchantmen, but particularly to catch Com- 
modore Rodgers, who he understood, had command of one 
of the largest and fastest sailing frigates in the American 
Navy! 1 inquired of him what kind of a man this Rodgers 
was, and if he had everseen him? He said no; but he had 
understood that he was an odd character, and rather hard to 
catch, After conversing on several other subjects, I abruptly 
put this question to him. : 

“¢ Sir, do you w what vessel you are on board of?’ 

“* Why, yes e replied ; ‘on board his Majesty’s ship 
Sea Horse.’ 

“¢Then sir, you labor under a very great mistake. You 
are on board the United States frigate President, and I am Com. 
| Rodgers, at your service.’ 

“The dying dolphin never assumed a greater variety of 
colors than did this poor fellow’s face. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ you 
are disposed to be humorous, and must be joking!’ I as- 
‘sured him it was no joke; and to satisfy him on that head, 
‘banded him my commission. At the same moment, the 
band struck up ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ on our quarter deck ; on 
teaeogge which, he saw the American ensign flying, the red 
coats of the marines turned blue, and thé crown-and-anchor 
|button metamorphosed into the eagle. 

‘“ This affair,” observed the commodore, “ was of immense 
importance to our country. We obtained in full the British 
signals; the operations of Admiral Warren, by the non- 
‘receipt of his despatches, were destroyed for the season ; and 
lit probably saved the frigate, for the course I was running 
‘at the time of my falling’in with the Highflyer, would have 
brought me into the midst of his fleet during the night.” 



































































Tue British Colony of South Australia has been established 
on the principle of disposing of land by sale, and employing 
ithe proceeds to send out laboring families from England to 
jtill it. A healthy, vigorous, and comparatively moral popu- 
‘lation is filling it up. In a little more than two years, 9000 
‘settlers proceeded to this colony. -The city of Adelaide was 
laid out, as the metropolis of the new kingdom, on such a 
plan as to secure health and comfort to its citizens, and there 
a single acre of ground has been sold for £1,500, and even 
\for £2,000. The climate is salubrious and the soil fertile. 
In 1838, one hundred and one vessels entered the port. The 
growth of the colony is unprecedented. Religion and moral- 
ity. industry and enterprize, enter essentially into the ele- 
ments of its composition. In this respect it differs from the 
two colonies previously formed in New Holland, and is rap- 
idly outstripping them, while yet in its youth. 

Ar the placing of the equestrian statue of Sir Thomas 
Monroe on its pedestal at Madras, the occasion was cele- 
brated by the gring of guns; and from the fact that the 
Madras government is in the habit of firing salutes on the 
birthday of the deified heroes of the heathen, the Pagans in 
the town concluded, very naturally, that the statue was one 
of the Christian gods, whose setting up was a matter of 
rejoicing ! 





ConsTanTinorLe was taken by the Turks in 1453. Soon 
aftér that, the crescent ceased to conquer. But within 35 
years of that event, the Christian powers began to conquer 
the Mohammedans,—the Portuguese in India; the Dutch 
in the Eastern Archipelago; the Russians in their vicinity, 
and lately in Persia and Tarkey ; the French in the north of 
Africa ; and the ‘English haye’swept India. Little remains 
to he done, to annhilate Mahommedanism — and its annihi- 
lation will be a great blessing to the world. 

Att the countries of India, once under the government ot 
Mohammedans, are now under the government cr predomi- 
nant influence of the English. Only the'ruinsof Moham- 
medan power remain anywhere in India, and these are fast 
disappearing. — Boston Recorder. oe. Gar 
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For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
MOUNTAINS OF MAINE, 


AN EXPEDITION TO MOUNT ABRAHAM. 


which sprung from the ground as the limbs do from the trank | 
of a tree, spreading in every direction, and reudering our pro- 
gress difficult and toilsome. When about haif way up, we) 
came toa small rivulet, which vozed from its side, and wound | 
its way downwards ; now rushing with impetuous force over || 
the projecting cliff, and now flowing along with all the gen-| 
‘leness of the more even current of the valley. After passing 
this we came to several smaller streams, so that we were 
very bountifully supplied with that pure drink, which heaven 
in its wisdom provided for man. 

We reached the summit about one o'clock, Pp. m., and 
though the weather was extremely warm and sultry below, 







Or nature’s romance and grandeur are we all worshippers. 
Down to the humblest peasant, who is ignorant even of their 
names, we see an involuntary tribute paid to her majesty. 
As he retraces his steps from his day’s labor, at the gentle 
even time, when she sits throned in majestic beauty, he will 
pause and contemplate the scene around him with an in- 
stinctive awe and reverence, which the workmanship of man 
would fail to inspire. In the crowded hall and thickly popu- 
lated city we may find joy, for they bespeak the existence 


est trees ; but as we ascended we found litle else but spruce, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


died this afiernoon, (Saturday,) at half past three o'clock, at 
his residence, Freemantle Park, near Southampton, in ,the 
Ylst year of his age. His loss will be greatly regretted by 
his family and numerous friends, but more especially the 
| poor, to whom he was a most hberal benefactor. Sir George 
was the fourih on the list of generals, having attained that 
rank, in 1813, and was colonel of the brave 61st regiment, 
which landed at Southampton last week, from Ceylon; and 
|it was somewhat singular that, although enjoying tolerable 
health a long time preceding, and anxiously wishing to see 
|his old comrades once more, he took to his bed on that day.— 
Hampshire Telegraph. 

Speaking of liberality, we see it stated that the late dra- 
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| 











and activity of man ; but when we turn from these to nature’s 
self, and view her in her wildest, loveliest moods, we feel her 
superiority, for she bespeaks the existence, power and majesty 
ofa God. We feel that it is on the impress of heaven’s high 
King we gaze, and next to divinity itself, we worship her. 
I have gazed on the majestic dome, and the exquisitely chis- foot of its own untamed inhabitants, we could view nature) 
elled column, and felt that they were indeed beautiful ; but)! |. pamelled by art, and descant upon its sublimity. To the 
from these have I turned to the wild and ragged mountains, north, was presented to the eye one continued chain of “ moun- 
and there, to the Deity, whose ey — invol- tains piled on mountains,” till they were Jost in the distance, 
untarily offered up the sincere homage o thiPheart. and the fleecy clouds gently resting on their summits, shut! 

The appearance and garb of the mountains qMaine, vary |'them from our view. To the west, far in the distance, a 
alternately with the amcene, Mein, robed - their ony clear pellucid lake presented itself, surrounded by the mighty 
fleece, and anon in the vernal dress of spring, looking forth sons of the forest, who bowed their proud heads gently to 
in their luxuriant beauty for a while, and then changing for the passing breeze ; reflecting their unrivalled beauty upon| 
the richer and more lovely robe of =) whose duration its silvery bosom. Jn other directions were to be seen the| 
ines chert os that of ie predecesiess, holding forth as beasty quiet habitations of man, appearing in all their varied beauty,, 
for a few short months, and then again changing for the and forming a striking contrast with the wilder scenes around. | 
golden hues and princely garb of autumn. |Nature and art seemed to vie with each other for the mas-| 

Mount Ktaadn, the highest point in Maine, is 5,300 feet/| ‘ery; and a deficiency in the one, was supplied by the other, | 
above the level of the sea; which is the highest land in the thus forming a harmonious whole upon which the eye of the! 
United States, after the White and Rocky Mountains. Mount poet or painter would rest with delight. At length, toward] 
Washington, which is the highest of the White Mountain||,. north, was seen rising, apparently from the mountain’s 
group, is 6,290 fost, ond Lang'e Penk, the highest ofthe wears top, a cloud, whose dark and threatening aspect seemed to! 
Mountains, is 13,672 feet above the same level. Ktaadn, is portend an approaching tempest, and warned us to seek for! 
sitaated about eighty miles north from Bangor, and divides safety in the milder regions below. The thunder, which just| 
the two branches of the Penobscot and the Aroostook. The|! now broke heavily over our heads, rolling fearfully down the 
Speckled Mountain, Mount Abraham, and Saddleback, may |, ountain’s side, served to hasten our departure. We de- 
be reckoned among the highest in the state. But, to say|! ended with all possible speed, but had scarcely reached our, 
nothing of height, the general beauty, grandeur, and variety carriages ere the cloud, which had been rising rapidly over, 
of their form and appearance, would arrest the eye of the 
passing traveller, and exact from him a tribute of admira- 
tion. It is not the methodical construction and uniformity 


we found a good fire indispensable. Several were accord-|| 
ingly lighted, which added much to the wild and romantic) 
scenery around. Here, thousands of feet above the habita- 

tions of man, surrounded by an almost impenetrable forest, | ! 


















pest among the mountains. SOPHIA. 


| 


whose wild and immense waste was never yet trod save by the| 





matic writer, M. Michael Beer, brother of the author of 
jert le Diable, directed by his will that the money for ie 
|one of his houses at Berlin might be sold should be invested 
in the public funds of Prussia, and the income given to 
young painters and sculptors of the Jewish persuasion, to 
‘enable them to travel into France and Italy in order to im- 
prove themselves in their art. 

This is very creditable and very encouraging. It shows 
that liberality is getting to be the onjer of the day. 

AN EXCITING EVENT. 

A norrisce and in some sort romantic story, has been got- 
ten up against the Jews, which will have reached you, for it 
has created an immense sensation throughout the East, and 
all Europe. 

A boy disappeared at Rhodes last February, who was said 


'|to have been butchered by the Jews, who used his blood for 


some cabalistic purpose — which the ignorant and prejudiced 
still continue to believe is a practice of their nation. Short- 
ly afterwards, a Roman Catholic friar and his servant dis- 
appeared at Damascus. Similar suspicions were expressed ; 


| and a Jew barber was arrested, who, being put to the torture, 


confessed that he cut the throat of Father Thomas, at the in- 
stigation of some thirty of the wealthiest Jews of Damascus, 
who presided at the operation, and that the blood of the vic- 
|tims was mixed up with the materials for the “ unleavened 
bread,” in preparation for the faithful. The unfortunate ac 
cused were shut up in prison and tortured, and had nearly 
lost their lives, for Ibrahim Mehemet Ali’s son-in-law isa 


our heads, burst; and the rain poured forth in torrents, giv- | man of few words, and one who brooks not delay. With a 


ing us a faint idea of the wildness and grandeur of a tem- | 
|| France, their cowardly cruelty on the defeated Bonapartists 


promptitude and decision worthy of those who exercised, in 























of an object, which most attracts our attention ; as in the 
human countenance, it is not the exact regularity of form 
and feature which strikes us as most beautiful, but the gen- 
eral outline, the indication of mind, soul and spirit — of that 
which is far superior to exquisite symmetry and delicate pro- 
portions. 

In some instances we meet with mountains, rising boldly 
and abruptly from the margin of a lake, to more than a thou- 
sand feet in height, —covered with every variety of foliage 
which our forests afford —and then terminating in an abrupt 
angle, reflecting back upon the transparent waters, vividly 
reminding us of the beautiful passage in Scott's Lady of the 


Lake — 








MISCELLANIES. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 
Prepared for the Magazine. 

Tuose who accustom themselves to rfad the English pa- | 
pers, are well aware how rich their columns generally are 
with curious miscellanies. The American journals, so en-) 
grossed with politics and business as they are, convey, in, 
this respect no notion of their foreign competitors. The rea 
sons might be enlarged on, beyond what has been already 
hinted, but at present we must limit ourselves to a few mor-| 
ceauz of the quality in question, cut almost at random from) 
the files before us: — 

The following inscription has been lately placed upon a 
tombstone, in Dartmouth churchyard, which is there placed 
to the memory of Mr. P. S. Wethell : — “ Useless are dates, 
when the subject is eternity.”” — Bath Gazette. 

Mr. Wittiam Buck, boatswain of Plymouth dock-yard, 
who was the person who nailed the British flag to the mast-| 
head of the Royal Sovereign, at Lord Howe’s great engage- 
ment in 1794, has been superannuated, with a pension of 1607 
a year. — Plymouth Journal. 

This man’s fate, thus far, is preferable to that of another 
veteran, recorded in a Durham paper, as follows : 

Mexancuo.y Svuicipe.— We deeply regret to have to re- 
cord the death, by his own hand, of a distinguished military 
officer, for many years resident in this city, Gen. Sir William 
Wilkinson, at the advanced age of 85 years. The deceased 
was a gentleman of retired and eccentric habits, seldom or 
never entering into society, and spending his time generally 
in loneliness at home or in solitary pedestrian exercise. On 
Wednesday an inquest w@8 held, when the jury, after hear- 
ing evidence as to the state of the mind of the deceased, re- 
turned a verdict that he had destroyed himself while under 
the influence of temporary derangement. 

Another specimen of a class of ancient heroes not much 
known with us: 


The Right Hon. General Sir George Hewett, Bart.,G.C.B., 


“The mountain shadows on its breast, 
Were neither broken nor at rest, 
In bright uncertainty they lie, 
' Like future joys to fancy’s eye ;” 
And we want only the hunter’s horn, and the skilful hand 
of the Lady to guide the skiff, to render it equally romantic 
and interesting. 

Mount Abraham, which is 3,387 feet in height, is situated 
between the Androscoggin and Kennebeck, and is much vis- 
ited for the extensive and delightful prospect afforded from 
its summit. The fifteenth of July, 1839, was appointed for 
an sexpedition to this mountain, and its approach was hailed 
with pleasure, by those who delight in the mountain’s wild 
and rugged scenery, and love to explore its untrodden paths 
and hidden glens. The morning’s dawn was unfavorable 
to the expedition, as the mountain was shrouded in a thick 
fog, which precluded all possibility of a prospect from its 
summit ; but, about eight o'clock, the fog and vapor began 
to disperse, and the party formed for the expedition, consist- 
ing of about seventy, of both sexes, commenced their long 
and tedious ramble. We arrived at its base about ten o’clock, 
and being unable to proceed farther with carriages, we were 
obliged to leave them, and rely on our own strength and ex- 
ertions for farther progress. All hearts beat high with ap- 
ticipated pleasure, and silently joined in bidding defiance to 


its ragged heights.. 
The sides, near the base, were covered with the usual for- 
















|| after the fatal fight of Waterloo, he sent an order to the Gov- 
|ernor of Damascus to put the Jews to death and seize their 
|| money and their goods. 


The European Consuls interfered and saved them —and 
|| last Saturday we had the satisfaction to learn that the charge 
against the Jews had been that which every sensible man 
believed previously, unfounded, and that Father Thomas and 
servant had been murdered by a Druse.— N. Y. Courier. 

DESTRUCTION OF NATCHEZ. 

Tue New Orleans papers of the 9th contain a brief account 

of the devastation of the city of Natchez, attended with the loss 


'| of some hundred lives, which occurred the preceding day, in 


consequence of a tornado which visited that devoted city. 


|| About 2 o’clock, rp. m., a dark cloud made its appearance in 


the southwest, preceded by a loud and continued roaring of 
the winds ; as it came on swiftly, and with the speed of the 
wind, it was met by another, which was wafted directly from 
the opposite point of the compass. At the moment of the 
concussion large masses of seeming white spray were pre- 
cipitated to the earth, followed by a roaring of wind ; houses 
were dismantled of their roofs, and immediately levelled with 
the earth. The air was filled with bricks and large pieces 
of timber; even large ox carts were uplifted and thrown 
hundreds of yards from their original position. About sixty 
flat boats lying in port were driven from the shore and sunk. 
The ferry boat plying between Natchez and the opposite shore 
was capsized and sunk — every one on board is supposed 
to have perished. The steamer Hinds was capsized and 
sunk —all on board lost. The steamer Prairie had her cabin 
entirely taken off—nearly all on board lost. The two ho- 
tels were razed, one partially and the other entirely to the 
ground — almost every house near was more or less injured. 
It was impossible to tell how many were killed, as the streets 
were filled with large pieces of timber, rendering them im- 
passable, and the work of extracting the bodies from the fallen 
houses“was not completed when the Vicksburg, which brought 
the intelligence to New Orleans, left. Some fifteen or twen- 
ty bodies had been found. It was very difficult to find s 








landing, as every house under the hill, except five or six, was 
blown down, and the river filled with floating fragments of|/than by affecting peculiar modes of dress and of speech. 
houses and flat boats: The tornado, on leaving Natchez, fol- 
lowed the course of the river about eight miles down the 
coast —houses were levelled with the ground. The Court 
House at Concordia was wholly demolished, and the parish 
Judge killed. The trees, on the upposite side of the river, as 


well as those on Natchez island, were all torn up by the roots, 


or deprived of their branches. The damage done to the crops 
Some plantations were deprived of all 
their fences, and others had their cabins taken away by the 


was very severe. 


storm. 
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NOTICE. 

Tue subscriber having relinquished to Messrs. D. H. Exa 
and D. Russe the. proprietorship of the Macazine, his in- 
terest in the pecuniary affairs of the concern ceases with 
this date. Joun B. Hatt. 

May 23, 1840. 


TO THE PATRONS OF THE MAGAZINE. | 
Ir will be perceived by the above notice, that a change||to open on the first of June, at Corinthian Hall, with the ad- 
has been made in the proprietorship, by the admission of||dition of a large number of pieces from New York. 


Mr. D. Russet. 


In consequence of this arrangement, it becomes necessary | 


to remind all who are indebted for the Macazive, that their! 
accounts ap to the present time must now be settled. We 
would urge their immediate attention to the subject, and| 
we cannot but hope that this request will he attended to 
without delay. 

lt is the intention of the publishers, that the style and exe- 
cation of the work, its literary merit, and general usefulness, 
shall not be surpassed by any periodical of the kind in this 
country : and its cheapness places it within the reach of all| 
who are desirous of encouraging American liierature, and 
the advancement of ioral and inteilectual refinement. 

No other change will at present be made in the style of the 
MaGazine, but every exertion will be made by the publishers 





| by the newspapers as a standing head. 















nal to obtain the gratification of his vanity, in any other way 


































'. Weekly Mecory. 


The captain of the Arabian ship at New York, learning 
the constitutional prohibition against the reception of pres- 
ents from foreign powers by the officers of our government, 
declined sending to the President the magnificent gifts from 
the Sultan of Muscat. He has no idea of seeing them ex- 
posed at auction in Washington. Orders have heen received 
at the Navy Yard to take the Sultanee into the dock, and 
thoroughly repair and paint her at the expense of the gov- 
ernment; also to substitute fourteen carronades for the four 
guns which now constitute her armament. 

Advertising is to trade what steam is to machinery, — the 
grand propelling, go-ahead power; and yet there are some 
persons so blind to their own interests, as to ponder over a 
cent which would yield them a hundred to a thousamd per 
cent. 

The Committee of the graduates of Harvard University, 
who were members of the institution during Dr. Kirkland’s 
presidency, have appointed the Rev. Dr. Palfrey to deliver an 
eulogy upon him, at a time to be hereafter appointed. 

The Queen of, Eftgiand, it is said, recently spent $30,000 
in attending Lady Lansdown’s fete, while at the same time 
probably a million of her subjects were in a state bordering 
on starvation. 

Letters from Washington state that after the adjournment 
of the House of Representatives on Monday last, the Hon. 
John Quincy Adams fell, in leaving the hall, and broke his 
collar bone. 

It is a fact, universally noticed, that the apple.trees all 
over the country, were never known to be in such fall bloom. 
Every limb is loaded with the fragrant pioneer of an abun- 
dant crop. 

By the discontinuance of the Centinel and Gazette, in Bos- 
ton, the Massachusetts Spy, printed in Worcester, and the 
Salem Gazette, are left as the oldest newspapers in the State. 

John M. Niles, of Hartford, Conn., has been appointed by 
the President and Senate, Postmaster General, and C. C. 
Cambreleng, of New York, Minister to Russia. 

A paper in Alabama, the Southron, was born one day and 
died the next. Prentice says—“If brevity is the soul of 
wit, that paper had a vety witty existence.” 









































Such is the originality of the Westminster school of writers, 
who have at length become absolutely disgusting by reason 
of their absurd and affected phraseology. A truly original 
jmind is one that is original in its modes of thinking, rather 
than its modes of expressing commonplace ideas. The only 
true originality is newly discovered truth ; all else is but the 
base counterfeit of originality. Every writer is original, 
however simple and common his language, and “ modes of 
utterance,” just in proportion to the amount of new truths 
or new aspects of truth which he adds to the general fund of 
knowledge. The quality of an author’s mind who only adds 
new absurdities to the general fund of folly, is monstrosity. 
It is as absurd to dignify such a quality with the name of 
originality, as it would be to call an original a deformed per- 
son who should walk on his hands, and throw his feet up in 
the air. 


Exursitions or Paintincs.— We are glad to learn that 
the report that there would be no exhibition of paintings at 
the Atheneum during the present season is incorrect, and 
that the hall will be opened, as usual, on the first Monday 
in June. 

Mr. Hayward’s collection, which last year composed the 
most attractive portion of the Atheneum Exhibition, is also 


Another exhibition is in preparation, at Harding’s Gallery, 
of the character of which we have not sufficient information 
to speak. 

This speaks well for the encouragement of the arts, and 
is well calculated also to foster the commendable taste which 
has already been so freely developed among our citizens. 





Disasters on THE Mississiep1.— This might be adopted 

What with explo- 
sions, snags and conflagrations, the waters of that river are 
almost constantly keptin a turmoil; and now the terra firma 
of its shores appears hardly to afford a greater degree of 
safety. The banks are stated to be overflown from the mouth 
of the Ohio to New Orleans, and many plantations are de- 
stroyed for the season. The upper streams were still on the 


to improve the work from week to week ; and to forward it||/rise, and great fears were entertained that the Levee, at New 


with strict punctuality to all their subscribers. | 


New Boox or Travers. — We have just taken up two ele- 
gant volumes, from the press of Appleton & Co., of New| 
York, which bear the title — “ Narrative of a Tour through} 
Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia and Mesopotamia ; with an In-| 
troduction, and occasional Observations upon the Condition of | 
Mohammedanism and Christianity in these Countries.’ 

The author is the Rev. Horatio Southgate, who went out! 
as a missionary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and ap-| 
pears to have enjoyed great advantages of observation. The, 
title alone shows how rich, with ordinary effort on the writ- 
er’s part, must be the contents of the work ; and we could not 
have a stronger illustration of the position which we have| 
heretofore taken in regard to what missionaries have it in 
their power — very often, at least —to add to our popular; 
treasures of foreign information. Mr. Southgate writes 
well; his descriptions are lively and full of interest; and! 
the two volumes are literally crowded with good matter. 
The map, which is very elaborate and accurate, and the en-| 
graviugs, deserve mention by themselves. 








OrictnaLiry.—‘ The most prominent feature of the ad- 
dresses is the author’s sorrowful consciousness of the want ot 
originality in American literature and thought. He is palpa-|| 
bly taunted with the feeling that the American mind is at best|| 
an agglomerate of ingenious and laborious imitations.” —| 
Review of Emerson’s Discourses, in Westminster Review. 

More nonsense has not been written upon nonsense itself 
than upon this mistaken word, originality. The Westmin-| 
ster Review, from which the above quotation was made, is a}| 
fair instance of “an agglomerate of ingenious and laborious) 





| 





imitations ” of an ingenious and laborious imitator of the||/not of great power, but full of rich and plaintive melody. 


. . . | 
worst models of German literature who possess the origi-|| 


nality of writing unintelligibly. It is very easy for a map 
to gain the reputation of eccentricity among his acquaintance 
by merely dressing oddly and using a peculiar prouunciation | 
or phraseology, though he may still be a man of the mosi 
commonplace intellect in the whole neighborhood. But he 
is ambitious of eccentricity, and he is not sufficiently origi- 











|; gent 


pleasure than Mr. Dempster’s. 


tention of those who are seeking amusement for a leisure 
evening. The scenery has, of late, been improved, and ren- 
dered still more interesting than before. 


Orleans, would.prove an insufficient barrier, and that the 


city would be laid under water. 

In the mean time a more sudden calamity has overtaken 
the city of Natchez, an account of which will be found among 
our Miscellanies. The New Orleans papers inform us that 
on the reception of the news at that place the next day, 
assistance was immediately despatched, and several medical 
lemen volunteered to go up and render their assistance. 





May Poetry. — The sweet little poem, “ Can this be May?” 
which the reader will find on another page of this day’s 
paper, is copied by us from an Edinburg journal, by which 
it is taken from the volume issued in London last season. 
The writer we are proud to claim as a Bostonian, she being 
the lady of Mr. Osgood, the artist, who has just reopened his 
rooms among us. ‘A Wreath of Wild Flowers from New 
England,” is the title of the book we refer to, which has 
been republished here. It is full of beautiful things, though 
sometimes as much distinguished by their grace and spirit, 
as by the care or finish of their execution. 


A contemporary informs the public that the flood at New 
Orleans is doing much damage to the bank opposite that city, 
and that “a powder house, and several other dwellings are 
already undermined.” Perhaps our old friend of the Picay- 
une can tell us what sort of people dwell in powder houses. 
They must be of the “ half horse, half alligator,” or perhaps 
of the salamander breed. 





Mr. Dempster, whose delightful concerts were so well 
attended a year ago, gives a concert this evening, at the 
Melodeon. He isa very pleasing singer, possessing a voice 


We have attended many concerts, but none with greater 
r 


Tse Dioramas, at Amory Hall, continue to attract the at- 

















former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 


have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 


Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. 





No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 





Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 





No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 





No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 








The Philadelphia Commercial Herald has been united 
with the Inquirer and Courier, one of the largest and best 
conducted papers in the country. 

Cooper, the novelist, has instituted a suit against Park 
Benjamin, of the New World newspaper, for a libel, laying 
his damages at $5000. 

N. P. Willis is to be associated with H. Hastings Weld, in 
conducting the Evening Signal and Brother Jonathan. 
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GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner, 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city. will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 59 cts. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to bis 





Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 





C. D. STRONG, 
Particular at- 


Very neat, and cheap. 
GEORGE P. REED, 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 
T. GILBERT & CO., 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


JAMES DYER, 


Rubber Goods. The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 
Masic Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 
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They tell methouw’rt the fa-vor’d guest, Of ev’-ry fair and bril-liant throng; No 
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wit like thine to wake the jest, No voice like thine to breathe the song; And none could guess, so gay thou 
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thou and I are fara -~- part, And none could guess, sogaythou art, Thatthouand I 
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ee ee ee Ee ee Alas, alas, how diffrent flows 
With thee and me the time away! 
Not thatI wish thee sad, Heav’n knows, 
Still, if thou canst be light and gay, 
1 only know that without thee 
The sun himself is dark for me. 





THIRD VERSE. 


Do 1 thus haste to hall and bower, 
Among the proud and gay to shine, 
Or deck my hair with gem and flower, 

To dazzle other eyes han thine. 
Ah, no! with me love’s smiles are its 
Thou hadst the first, thou hadst the last. 








A Lone Steer.— The following is an extract of a letier|} Potrreness. — Politeness does not consist in laying down|/tea into their saucer to cool; a titter ran around the table 
received from Yorkshire : “A remarkable circumstance now ||your knife and fork in a particular manner, nor yet in scald-|/among the polite guests, but the prince observing it, and the 
astonishes the people of this place. There is at present in||ing your mouth by drinking out of a cup, to avoid the inde-|joccasion, to relieve the embarrassment of the young ladies, 
the neighborhood of Huddersfield a man who has been sleep-||corum of cooling your tea and coffee in a saucer. There is||he poured his own tea into his saucer. This is what may be 
ing for the last thirty-one weeks. Shots have been fired in|/an anecdote of George the Fourth, which conveys a better||called real politeness. 
the room in which he sleeps, and it was also suggested to|jidea of politeness, than all that Chesterfield has written. ie 
open some of his veins, which was done; but every effort||While his majesty was yet prince of Wales, he honored a|| A V!RTUous heart findeth its own reward. 
failed in rousing him, and yet his breath and pulses are ||tea-table with his presence, where there happened to be some : 
going quite regular. It is said that the same individual has/|/young ladies not deeply versed in the code of etiquette. Toco teed eae go to 
had two similar dozes before now —the first lasted for two|/These innocent creatures, in the simplicity of their hearts,|| receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than one 
months, and the second for five Months.” never dreamed there was any dire enormity in pouring their!/year. All letters must be post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 














